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THE WHARNCLIFFE. VIADUCT 


OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD, HANWELL, MIDDLESEX. 


Ir is our intention to give an accurate archi-' 
tectural -description of the Great Westera 
Railwity ; to be illustrated by engravings. 
The'’engravings will app ionally 
beforé!we' publish the description, in order 





to, as t would be tov numerous to be 
inserted with the description. 

The Wharnoliffe: Vinduct. connects two 
vast @mbankments, and >runs -parallel with 
the Usheidge-road, nent the village of Hun- 
well, Mid «zit consists of eight noble 
eliptical: ditches, springing from massive 
piers of brick, upon:a stone base. The cn- 
pitala. of the piers, and the divisions and 


ing of the wull.on euch side-of the road, 
bf dt ste, The .armorial.. bearings of 
arncliffe, boldly carved in stones 
are placed over. the- centre pier of the via- 
_ duct the’ Directars having paid this com. 
Fs, plimept to hisdordsbip..in. ac.nowledgment 
Of hig exertions duriug the passing of the 
Act of Parliament for the e.ection of the 
Von, xxxi1. 


eprom be the more readily referred. 


railroad. The best view of the viaduct is ~ 
from the Uxbridge*rodd ; the ground seen ~ 
through-the arches is a gentle eminence, 
upon which several villus are placed ; the 
2 is-thickly studded with trees, formi 
a parklike scene, of which the Viaduct is the 
architectural ornament’ "The' view from’ the 
top of the viaduct is extensive aud! Beautifal ;* 
and it is from this spot'that a birds’eye view 
muy be’ attained of thut immense’ pile 6 
building, the Hanwell Lunatic Ai hig. 4 , 
The. pleasant: little: village’ of Hanwell is 
situated eight miles (W.) from’ London, 
The river. Brent. rans: through the ‘parish, 
and the Grand Juuction Canal buunds'it on™ 
the west. .The celebrated classical seholar, 
Dr. H. Glasse, who distinguished himself by’ 
his Greek traslation of Milion’s’ Sa 
Agonistes, was.rector of Hanwells- James 
Hanway, 8 noted. traveller and hilan- 
thropist, who, died. ip 1786, was*buried at 
Hanwe!l!. ' : 
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LIFE, DEATH, AND THE GRAVE. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


* Old age, and ‘ waxing old as a garment,’ is written 
ou the fairest face of creation.” —RUTHERFORD., 


Dear Mother, to your anxious child 
The meaning of these words declare ; 
“Life's hour,” “death’s sleep,’ the “graves lone 
wild,” — 
Love! hear my prayer! 
Say, what is life? A fleeting hour, 
Now present,—past ; uow come,—now gone ;— 
A dew-drop on a fragile flow'r, 
A beauteous one !” 
Say, what is life? ‘The fleecy spray 
Which now rides roughly on the wave ; 
Another moment :—mark its way,— 
It meets its grave !”” 
Say, what is life? “ Yon meteor‘s sags 
Now kindled with a brilliant ray 
Now wrapt in sullen darkness there,— 
Such is life’s day !” 
Say, what is death? “The night oflife, 
A refuge from the stormy main ! 
The weary pilgrim’s rest from strife, 
His ease from pain !” 
Soy. what is death? “The tomb of life, 
he midnight of the human sphere ! 
An hour with deepest horror rife,— 
The home of fear !” 


Say, what is death? ‘The solemn sleep, 
en man is hush’d from passion’s pow’r ; 
Death wipes the eye of those that weep 
In life’s last hour !” 
Say, What's the grave ? pourtray its pow’r, 
Tell me why I should fear its sway ;— 
May [ not triumph o’er the tomb? 
Say, lov’d one, say ? 
If life’s lov’d fluw'rs so soon decay, 
If life’s frail beauties so soon die ; 
©! strew with hope the desert way, 
Or tell me why! 


Know then, my lov'd one, that the grave 
Is one vast bed for all who live ; 
There, dust o’er dust will empire have, 
There, noue cau save! 
The loveliest flow’r there lies to fade,— 
The sweetest lily, choice and rare, 
When once in Death’s dark cavern laid, 
Must perish there ! 
Life is a day-dream—short at best ; 
Death is the night-hour of repose,— 
The grave's the turf on which we rest 
From all earth woes ! j 
Learn, then, my child, at virtue’s shrine 
To pay thy persevering pray’r ; 
So shall immortal hope be thine, 
And heav'n thy care! 
Hoxton, Nov. 24, 1838, GEORGE. 





FAIRY SONG. 
WKITTEN FOR THE AIR, “ LIEBER AUGUSTIN.” 
(For the Mirror.) 


Lightly o’er the mountain our blue wings are sailing, 


Lightly o'er the ocean we bear our proud crest ; 
Sweetly on the nectar of perfume regaling, 

We roam o'er the spice-groves of Araby blest ; 
And when the tints of soft eve are prevailing, 

Lightly on the couches of ether we rest. 


Beauteous is morning, when rising victorious, 
She seatters beneath her the shadows of night ; 


And beauteous the bowers of our fairy-land glorious, 


Where morn lies for ever in vallies of light, 


And the flow’rets which spread their rich carpet 


before us, 
Are shining with pearl-drops of majesty bright. 


NIGHT. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tis night, and darkuess hath suffused the earth, 

A death-like stillness wraps all nature o'er, 
Silent as the grave! e’en boisterous mirth 

Seems lock'd iu eleep, as if ’twould wake no more 
No noise, no sound is heard, but all is still, 

Save where the west wind fansthe lofty pine ; 
Or the soft murm'ring of the wand'ring rill, 

As rippling o’er its bed in slowly time. 
Softly the zephyrs play wpon the stream ; 

Aud Cynthia pours her pale glimm’ ring light ; 
Now hid in clouds, now sending forth her beam, 

Adding sweet beauty to the sable night. 
Sparkling bright in the ethereal blue, 

Each twinkling star appears a speck of gold ; 
Glit’ tring in silence with resplendant hue, 

Doth all its lustre to the night unfold. 
What awful grandeur in this midnight scene, 

When all involved in darkness and in gloom, 
Silence reigns throughout all nature—aye, e’en 

Revelry is peaceful as the sacred tomb. 
The soul, unconseious, takes an airy flight, 

And wings her way from earth to realms above ; 
There contemplates, in such a sweet delight, 

As fills the heart with gratitude and love. 
Sweet hour of solitude ! season of rest ! 

Suffuse thy balmy softness o’er my mind ; 
Dispel all thoughts for ever from this breast, 

hich leaves a shadow of regret behind, Pe 
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Tae scene is sad, is dull and drear, 

The scatter’d leaves lie dry and sear ; 
And nature’s beauties, late so gay, 
Have left us, and are fled away. 

O’er verdant lawn, on silv’ry brook, 

No more, iu pleasure rapt, we look : 
No more to grace the haunts of men 
The rose haugs blushing on its stem ; 
Gone is the lily from our sight, 

And vanish’d are its robes of white ; 
The nightingale’s soft notes are o'er, 
The feather’d warblers chant no more ; 
And all is dreary, all is drear, 

As though the end of time were near,— 
How well from each, from all we sean, 
The short, the troubled path of man! Cc. 3. 





THE ANGLER’S DEFENCE. 
I FEEL no greater pleasure than in wandering 
along the banks of some beautiful river, and 
looking at the lovely violets and other flowers 
with which nature is so gaily and bountitully 
dressed, and this is the reason why I love 
angling. I do not, methinks, delight in the 
agonies of the poor fish struggling on the 


hook, neither would I willingly pride myself 


on depriving it of its common share of exist- 
ence: but it is because every thing around is 
generally tranquil and peaceful; how often 


have I experienced a feeling of delight, while 
taking my rod to pieces, at seeing some soli- 
tary willow with its long and pensively droop- 
ing branches, as they hung over the stream 
which ran beneath ; beautiful in its grief-like 
appearance, nature was assimilated to it, as 
the evening shadows fell thickly around me, 
when the setting sun had given his parting 
kiss to the hills, and the tinkling sheep-bell 
was ringing the-curfew of the night. C. S. 


* We shall be happy to hear from “ P.” relative to 


the county mentioned in his note of the 15th inst. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
A Sxconp Lecture on this interesting sub- 
ject, was delivered at the Camden Literary 
and Scientific Institution, on Thursday even- 
ing, November 8, by N. Rogers, M.D., of 
Kentish Town. The previous one, given 
some time sinee, embraced the history of the 
Deities worshipped by the nations who reigned 
and ruled before the periods of Grecian and 
Roman greatness. The present Lecture gave 
a suecinct and pleasing account of those who 
were adored by the mightiest and noblest 
races of antiquity, who conjointly held domi- 
rfion over the worlds of mind and matter. 
The clouds were rolled away from Olympus, 
to permit a gaze at the celestial inhabitants ; 
the darkness of the Plutonian regions was 
for a season dispelled, und their recesses were 
explored; ocean parted his waters, and his 
iumerous progeny was beheld ; streams and 
fountains gave up their naids, sparkling with 
beauty ; woods and groves were peopled with 
their motley deities, and flowers breathed 
incense to their lovely queen. Dr. Rogers 
led his audience tu a fairy-land ; where every 
object teems with interest ; and enchantment 
broods over the scene. We heartily thank 
him for the intellectusl treat he affurded us, 
in giving an insight into histories, the know- 
ledge of which is essential to the right under- 
standing of all that Grecian sage has written, 
or Roman poet sung; and without which, 
much of the productions of our own immortal 
Milton must remain comparatively unintel- 
ligible. Could not India, China, &c., give 
ample materials for another lecture on Mytho- 
logy? If the assurance that pleasure and 
gratification have been felt by his audience 
for the other two, be a sufficient stimulus, 
Dr. R. will give us a third. That our read- 
ers may participate, in some measure, in the 
gratification we experienced, we present them 
with one ofits lighter portions :— 

’ Perhaps none of the Grecian Deities had 
so extended an influence, or has continued to 
enjoy so great a celebrity, as Cupid, the son 
of” Aol In all s and countries, under 
one form or other, he has ruled with despo- 
tic power; and persons of all creeds and 
climes have been compelled to bow to his 
sway. It was in reference to this universality 
of his empire, that the French philosopher 
placed the statue of Cupid in his hall; with 
the following inscription addressed to the 
reader :— 

“ Qui que tu sois, voici ton mitre! , 
11 lest, le fut, ou le doit etre |” 
Of which I have heard the following trans- 
lation :— 
“* Whoever you be, sir, pray take off your castor ! 

He is, or he was, or he will be your master !”” 

It cannot escape remark, that the effigy by 
which Cupid is generally represented,—that 
of a fat awkward boy,—is but ili caleulated to 
convey a proper — [ ra god of love. 


This has given rive to a smart piece from the 
very ingenious pen of Mr. Thomas Hood, in 
the first volume of his “Whims and Od- 
dities.” He gives an engraving ofa fat little 
porpoise; which, he says, “was copied, by 
permission, from a lady’s valentine;” and 
then asks, very appropriately,— 
“Tell me, my heart, can this be love ?” 
“Tn sober verity,” he continues, ‘does such 
an incubus oppress the female bosom? Can 
such a monster of obesity drift down the 
Ganges,— 
‘ Pillow’d in a lotus-flower 

Gather’d in a summet-hour ; 

Floats he o'er the mountain-wave, 

Which would be a tall ship’s grave ?” 
I dispute not his kneeling at ladies’ feet ; 
since it is the posture of elephants. I can 
believe in his constancy; because he looks 
sedentary, and not apt to ream; and that he 
is given to melt,—from his great fatness. I 
doubt not his dying ;—beiug of a corpulent 
habit, and short neck; or of his blindness, 
—with that inflated pig’s cheek. But for 
his lodging in Belinda’s blue eye, my whole 
faith is heretic ;—for she hath never a séy in 
it!” Inthe Luxembourg Gallery, at Paris, 
is an exquisite painting of Cupid and Psyche ; 
which, of all the representations I have seen, 
is the best. 

Cupid was always represented with a bow 
and arrows; and the power of his shafts 
neither gods nor men were able fo resist. Of 
the many stories told of their influence, I 
select one to which frequent reference is made. 
Pyramus and Thisbe were a youth and maiden 
of Babylon, where their parents occupied ad- 
joining houses. From this proximity of resi- 
dence, they were play-mates from infancy; 
and as childhood gave place to maturity, 
friendship ripened into love. This is an oc- 
currence to which poets and novelists conti- 
nually have recourse ; but perhaps it happens 
less frequently than they would lead us to 
suppose; and probably for the same reason 
that affection sometimes expires with the 
honey-moon. The too great intimacy is apt 
to destroy the charm ; and the lover finds the 
goddess of his idolatry very much like a 
mortal. Pyramus and Thisbe, however, were 
an exception to this remark; but, unfortu- 
nately, their friends were averse to the match, 
and forbade their seeing each other. But 
Cupid would not so easily submit to have his 
power questioned :— 

“ For he that stems a stream with sand, 

And fetters flame with flaxen band, 

Has yet a harder task to prove ;— 

By firm resolve to conquer love !’” 
In the wall which separated the two houses, 
there happened to be a chink, large enough 
to permit conversation, though not to be seen 
through. At this chink the lovers. daily 
spent hours; and professions of inviolable 
attachment from one side, often jostled in 
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theit passage against vows of eternal fidelity 
from the other. Still this enjoyment was 
far from satisfactory; for, every now and 
then, one of the parties thought some one 
was coming up stairs; and they determined 
to steal out, one night, and meet at a mul- 
berry-tree, near the tomb of Ninus the Great, 
in a forest, outside the city-walls. Thisbe 
arrived first; but was scarcely seated, when 
the moonlight shewed her a lion, approach- 
ing to drink at a neighbouring fountain. She 
instantly fled with precipitation, leaving her 
veil behind. The lion had just been killing 
an ox; and seeing the veil, wantonly tore it. 
Shortly after his departure, Pyramis arrived. 
He saw the print of the lion’s feet ; he found 
the veil smeared with blood; and had no 
doubt that his mistress had fallen a victim. 
Blaming himself for having caused her death, 
he drew his sword, and plu it into his 
bosom. At that instant, Thisbe returned. 
Her lover could not speak, but the veil in his 
hand told the story; and resolving not to 
survive him, she killed herself with the same 
sword. Ovid, after relating the story, adds, 
that the‘fruit of the mulberry-tree, which was 
before white, became afterwards of a deep 
red colour,— from imbibing the blood of these 
faithful lovers. 

This is an ancient love-story. A modern 
one, with a different catastrophe, is inciden- 
taily touched upon by Mr. Gosnell, of Cork, 
ina poem published in “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” 1 shall quote a single stanza; which 
tells.us another of Mr. Cupid’s pranks. After 
describing a sun-set on the sea-shore, with all 
its accompaniments of rippling waves, echoes 
in the rocky caverns, and a gorgeous eanopy 
of brilliantly-tinted clouds,— 

“ Where we could almost think we gaze, 
‘Through op’ning vistas, into heaven |” 
He goes on to say,— 
* Oft, too, has Julia wandered with me there! 
And then, indeed, tlie caves, and strand, and sea, 
And ev’ry earthly thing, seem’d fresh and fair ; 
For she was ev'ry earthly thing to me! 
Yes, she was what a love-sick swaiu might dare 
To dub an angel,-—a divinity ! 
, She’s gone!—But think not, reader, to the tomb! 
She ran off, lately, with her father’s gruom !” 


“ HOW DO YOU DO?” 
(Original and Fact.) 

A youne Frenchman, only a few days arrived 
in England, was asking an English acquain- 
tance how he should conduct himself at table, 
at the first dinner party he was just going to. 
Among other queries he asked, ‘If I 
should want some diére ?”—* Ah, oh !”? 
replied the Londoner, who had some motive 
for gquizzing the Parisian, “Iam very glad 
you have asked me that question, as it isa 

eculiarity in English manners. If you want 
Soot you must turn round to the servant be- 
hind, and say, “ How do you do?” —* Ah, 
bon, I shall well rem-,.2-r, I love much the 
biére Anglais.” 


And now, after the introduction, the pro- 
found bows, the shrugs, and the speeches, 
some in English, and some in French, and 
some “ hall-and-half,” but all in the un- 
matchubly ludicrous French accent, Mon- 
sieur was comfortably seated at table: and, 
having waited about a quarter of an hour, as 
a decent time, during which he had seen 
several helped to ‘‘beer,’’ but without no- 
ticing the form by which they obtained it, 
he thought he might gratify his penchant, 
and turning round to the servant, said, in the 
moxt insinuating manner, ‘* How do you 
do?” The surprised, but gratified and ho- 
noured servant, answered, with a low bow, 
* Quite well, sir, 1’m exceedingly obliged to 
you.”—“ Aha!” said the Frenehman to 
himself “ he understands well; J shall get 
the biére presently.”” But Seged, king of 
Ethiopia, did not more deceive himself. 
Another quarter of an hour elapsed, but 
brought xo beer. Various were the feelings 
on the subject which passed through the 
Gaul’s mind. That his request, so politely 
made, and received with on marked cordi- 
ality had not been attended to, was as sur- 
prising, as the contemplation of others 

rinking the tempting liquid was tantalizing ; 
and having bent his fancy to this particular 
wish, he set wine at naught: the attempt 
Teally must be repeated. Again he turned 
round; but, this time, surprise, remon- 
strance, and sorrow, were blended in the tone 
with which he pronounced the spell, “ How 
do you do?’ The perplexed servant could 
only make a profound bow, much lower than 
on the preceding occasion. A third quarter 
ofan hour passed away; and now the ten- 
sion of the chord of patience could no longer 
be muintained without fracture. The un- 
happy inhabitant of the capital of the Graces 
had now seen every one ut table helped to 
beer, but himself! nay, to augment his mi- 
sery, he had seen some partake of it twice. 
It occurred to him that never at a dinner- 
partys in any age and nation, had an individual 

n so ill-treated as himself. The voice of 
his taste and appetite was perpetually re- 
peating in his mind’s ear “beer!” His 
reason told him he might expect beer; and 
his conscience assured him, that, to the 
best of its belief, he was not more undeser- 
ving of beer than the others. It was with 
eyes fiery, and a voice tremulous with indig- 
nation, that on the “ third time of asking,” 
he vociferated, “ San! How po xou po?” 
The servant must. be pardoned, if on this 
occasion he burst into an uncontrollable fit 
oflaughter. Terribly sublime, and almost 
homicidal, was the air with which Monsieur 
started up, and clenching his fist, exclaimed, 
in a voice sputtering with passion, ‘ you 
coguin ras-cal! if you do not ‘do-you-do’ 
immediately, I will knock you upon the 
earth!) — 
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The PNodelist. 


ROSALIE. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 

Wnuar could have been your heart, unfortu- 
nate girl—what your will, when you read 
that most sad letter ! To embrace her mother, 
and conjure her to do what Vincenzo desired 
—to weep, and weep, and weep! Such was 
the impulse which the unhappy creature 
indulged. The heart of a mother is so 
tender! How could it resist such tears, such 
sorrow ; And, besides, so desperate was the 
gtief of Rosalie, the mother herself was con- 
vinced that by opposing the visit, she could 
not save Vincengo, and might, perhaps, lose 
her daughter. 

“ Since you are resolutely fixed in this pur- 
pose,” said the good mother, to Rosalie, “ I 
should wish, come what may, to gratify you. 
But how can we, at this hour, reach Mena- 
gio? Do you not hear how furiously the 
wind blows? Stephen, who has just arrived 
from Domaso, says, that the courier trom 
Lindo was unable to make the lake passage, 
aud has been obliged to go by land.” 

“ And this way, my dear mother, we can 
go—from hence to Menagio. The joumey is 
tong. I know—it must be at least fifteen 
miles—but heaven will give us strength! Oh, 
my mother, we shall save Vincenzo! Yes, 
my mother, we shall save him from death! 
It will be a pious office, and you shall be 
rewarded for it by heaven. I will tell him 
that only because he loves me he ought to 
live; because, otherwise, by his death, he 
will inevitably bring his Rosalie to the same 
tomb.” 

“TI will do every thing to content you, my 
sweet daughter. But do you well know how 
full of difficulty and ih is this land pas- 
sage? The mere thought of passing the 
Sasso Rancio, while the wind is blowing thus 
and the rain is pouring, does it not freeze you 
with terror?” 

“Oh, my mother! my mother! And is 
there any peril which can deter one who truly 
loves, and who sees its love thus perishing ! 
I will walk upon the edge of that steep preci- 
pice, not less securely than the goats which 
leap about the ridges of our mountains. As 
for yourself, dear mother, Stephen will be a 
companion by your side. He is quick and 


“vigorous, and will be a sure support to you in 


the most dangerous places.” 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the two females, with their neighbour 
Stephen, departed from the village. They 
stopped a little wh:le in Dongo to procure 
refreshments, but Rosalie could not taste a 
morsel. At Rerrouico they found another 
resting place—thenee they set out for Acqua 
Seria. Tne sky was dark, the weather bad, 
and it wanted but an hour to sunset. The 


Sasso Rancio, always formidable in the light- 
est hours and in the calmest seasons, was 
now, indeed, frightful in the wind, the tor- 
rents of rain, and the coming og 

An unknown terror seized the mind of 
the mother of Rosalie, and made her shadder 
in spite of herself. Everything in the world 
she would have given to avoid that fearful 
passage; but her heart cid not dare to pro- 
pose stopping to her daughter. The girl, as 
she approached her dying idol, appeared to 
have changed her nature. She seemed to 
see nothing, hear nothing, understand no- 
thing; nor was she moved by the wind, the 
rain, or the darkness. She had the air of an 
insane person, and believed confidently that 
by love she would be able to force nature and 
death. 

The mother, supported by Stephen, moved 
cautiously along the frightful path, cut high 
among the precipices of the Sasso Rauncio. 
Rosalie followed, scorning the danger, and 
absorbed in far other reflections. They had 
not yet passed half the path, when a terrible 
exclamation sent a chill through all the bones 
of the mother. She turned, and saw, alas, a 
cruel sight ! She saw Rosalie, whore foot had 
sl pped in a very difficult place, precipitated, 
head foremost, deen the precipice. No suc- 
cour could save the falling girl. Her virgin 
limbs were dashed to pieces on the jagged 
points of the rock. She rebounded from rock 
to rock, and was dashed into the lake. Oh, 
sad spectacle to any human eye! And it is 
the lot of a mother to sustain the horror of 
this sight! 

She would fain have thrown herself from 
the rock after her unfortunate daughter, but 
Stephen, by main force, prevented her. With 
infinite difficulty he bore her to the neigh- 
bouring Gaeta, where they remained till the 
following day, when the dead body of the girl 
was recovered, and rescued from the fury of 
the waves. The inconsolate mother, after 
having bathed it in tears, and warmed it with 
kisses, ordered its transportation to Domaso. 
There religious services having been per- 
furmed by the church, it was buried in a. 
cemetery not far from the coast, where the 
gitls of the village come every year to scatter 
her tomb with flowers, and to pray for her 
everlasting peace. 

The sad intelligence was carefully con- 
cealed from Vincenzo. Receiving no answer 
from Rosalie, and hearing nu news of her, he 
supposed that her mother persisted in her 
rigorous prohibition. The vigour of youth, 
and the hope that, sooner or later, risea in the 
bosom of every lover, restored him, by degrees, 
to health. As soon as he had somewhat 
regained his strength, he planned some 
means of again seeing the beloved girl, whom 
he was, alas! never to see again. 

The sturmy weather, and the rough state 
of the lake, did not permit him to arrive at 
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Domaso till towards the third hour of the 
night, As it then seemed too late for a visit 
to the cottage of Rosalie, he took up his 
lodging with a friend who had been a confi- 
dant of hig love, and was aware of the lamen- 
table fate of Rosalie, He was a prudent man, 
and held in much esteem by Vincenzo. Ap- 
prehensive that it would be fatal to Vincenzo 
to be thus suddenly apprised of the sad news, 
he told him during the supper that Rosalie 
had gone with her mother ta Palermo to join 
her father, who had been informed of the 
refusal of the nuptials, and had sent for his 
daughter. Nor was this altogether false; for 
the mother, being unable to bear the presence 
of places, which momently renewed her pain 
by recalling such a bitter history, had gone 
to join her husband in Sicily. 

incenzo sighed heavily at this intelli- 
gence, and said, that on the following day,he 
would, at least, revisit the cottage where he 
had so often seen her whom he loved a thou- 
sand times better than life itself. And he 
was even then revolving in his mind a voyage 
to that island, and, after the common fashion 
of lovers, was dreaming of a thousand de- 
lights yet in store for him. 

The next day, at early morning, Vincenzo, 
in company with his friend, turned towards 
the cottage of Rosalie, On seeing from a 
distance the well-known walls, on which the 
twisting vine extended its green branches, an 
unaccustomed tremour seized him, and his 
eyes were flooded with tears, The little dog 
which Rosalie had reared with great affection, 
and to which she had given the name of 
Fortunato, leaped forth playing about his legs, 
wagging his tail in token of old acquaintance, 
but his ears were hanging, and with a sor- 
rowful wail he seemed to say, “ Rosalie is no 

> 


At the threshold sat the old servant of the 
cottage. She had lamented the loss of Ro- 
salie with a sorrow little less than that of her 
mother, because she had borne her while an 
infant in her arms, had loved her as her own 
daughter, and was, in return, regarded with 
an equal affection, On seeing Vincenzo, she 
uttered a shriek, and burst into tears. The 
friend made a sign to her to be silent, and 
she, covering her face with her hands, left 
them at the threshold. Vincenzo wished to 
visit the garden. It was then the beginning 
of March; a monthly rose blossomed in a 
chalk vase, which he had himself, in times 
past, given to Rosalie. Vincenzo plucked the 
rose and bathed it with sudden tears. 

“ Oh! how often,” he exclaimed, “ has 
Rosalie presented me with roses from this 
same tree. She valued jit above all others. 
But the flowers cultivated by her hand, oh, 
how grateful was their odour!” 

He seated himself on an angle of the wall 
which bounded the garden on the left, and 
kissing the large stone,—“ Here,” said he, 


“was the heloyed girl accustomed to sit 
looking intently on the path by which I came 
every second day to swear an undying love.” 
And Vincenzo wept, in recalling those plea- 
sures and touching recollections, but his sad- 
ness was tempered by that sweetness which 
hope does not fail to inspire. 

e wished also to visit the little chamber 
where Rosalie passed her innocent nights. 
But the sight of it filled him with many ard 
various impressions. ‘The room was stripped 
of all its furniture; not even the little couch 
remained, on which the quiet slumbers of the 

irl were visited by the golden dreams of love. 

here hung only on the naked wall, on the 
one side a wooden crucifix, on the other gn 
image of the saint whose name she bore. 
The gloom of this little apartment, once 
adorned with simple furniture and flowers, the 
silence which reigned in it, the sense of 
solitude and desertion, all this disturbed the 
heart of Vincenzo, and spoke to him vaguely 
of death. “ And if my friend has deceived 
me with a pious fraud! .... If Rosalie 


of the old servant, and from the depth of the 
sepulchre seemed to issue the voice of the 
departed girl. 

incenzo rushed hastily from the cottage 
in which he had passed so many happy 
hours by the side of the loveliest of girls; 
nor did he retain courage enough to turn for 
a farewell look. He sustained himself on the 
arm of his friend, but did not dare to question 
him. The death of Rosalie had become to 
Vincenzo an appalling truth, of which he felt 
an impressive consciousness, but feared to 
receive certain assurance. Two months he 
temained in the cottage of his friend, without 
speaking on the subject, continually in tears, 
and taking scarcely food enough to sustain 
life. At length one day, on going to visit 
the cemetery, he saw a tomb covered with 
fresh violets. Poor Stephen had scattered 
these flowers over the grave of his kind and 
good neighbour, of whose sad fate he had 
been the witness. Vincenzo questioned him, 
and the honest man could conceal nothing. 

The youth gave him a handful of crowns. 
“ My good man,” said he, “ pray heaven for 
this poor girl and for me; it is I who have 
been the cause of her death.” Thence, 
tushing along the sands of the beach, he 
exclaimed in a loud voice, like that of a mad- 
man, “ } have killed thee! Oh, Rosalie! I 
have slain thee! Qh, divine girl! My love 
has brought thee to this cruel end !” 

The thought which first occurred to Vin- 
cenzo, was to throw himself over the precipice 
where Rosalie had met with her death, But 
a reflection singularly blended with religion 
and love, restrained him. “ If I perish by 
my own hands,” (it was thus that he reasoned 
with himself,) “ I shall be excluded from the 
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residence of the elect, and shall live for ever 
separated from Rosalie. For surely in hea- 
ven dwells that pure spirit which gave its 
faith to heaven while on earth.’ But at the 
same time, he could net think of returning 
to his father’s house, or of longer living in the 
cesorts of men. And raising his eyes, he 
saw before him the brow of Legnone, which 
lifted its alpine summits some eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the lake on the 
opposite shore. 

His resolution was soon formed. Return- 
ing to his friend—“ I know all,” he said, 
“ and I thank you for your well-intended and 
kind care. I will not attempt my own life— 

‘ou have my oath in pledge. But { will ne 
unger remain among men—having. been so 
great a sufferer by their abject passions. I 
wish henceforth te live in seclusion—occupied 
in thoughts of Rosalie and death, during the 
few days which still remain for me. On the 
rocky summit of Legnone. I select my resi- 
dence. To-morrow I depart for there at dawn. 
Provide me with what will suffice for my sup- 
port during a twelvemonth. Certain am I of 
not surviving such a length of time! Here is 
an assignment to you of the property which 
my mother left me; and this other paper 
makes you the heir of all that is at my dis- 
posal.’’ Then embracing his friend, who 
was dissolved in tears, he returned to the 
cemetery, where he would have passed the 
night had he not been removed by force. 

With the earliest dawn he departed, and 
having passed over to Colicum, ascended to 
the highest village which rises on the rugged 
side of the mountain. Here having taken a 
cottage which stood still higher up on the 
mountain, he hired an old woman who, pre- 
pared his frugal meal. A few clothes, the 
implements of hunting, and a Petrarch, con- 
stituted all his possessions. Armed always 
with a gun in his defence, he wandered about 
among those savage clifis, talking of Rosalie, 
to the heavens, the snows, the desert. At 
sunset he returned to his cottage and refreshed 
himself with some food; then he passed 
many hours of the night in writing, till 
wearied nature closed his eyelids in slumber. 

One night the old woman looked in vain 
for his return. She was much alarmed, for 
she had began to love him almost as a 
mother; and it was hardly day when she 
despatched some mountaineers in search of 
him, fearing that he had perished in the 
snow. Some distance they followed in his 
tracks without success; but at last, some 
fragments of his garments, stained with 
blood, informed them of the sad fate which 
had befallen the miserable youth. Alarmed, 
they advanced and found his double-barrelled 
gun, and his portfolio, buried in the snow; 
a little farther on his body horribly disfi- 
gured and torn to pieces, excepting the legs, 
which his bouts protected. The foot-prints of 


two bears on the snow, beasts with which 
that mountain abounds, left no doubt as to 
the cruel manner of his death. 

It appeared, as = aa the mountaineers 
could judge, that having been surprised b: 
the two bears, he had de ed his gun a 
one of them and slightly wounded him, as 
appeared from a few drops of blood that 
marked his track. The other shot had appa- 
tently missed. The half-famished beasts, 
the more exasperated by these shots, fell upon 
him and tore him to pieces, dragging his 
body some distance through the snow. In 
the portfolio of the unfortunate Vincenzo 
were found the letters which he had written 
during his night-watches, to Rosalie, as if 
she were still alive, or as if she could still 
receive them. If ever published, they will 
show how much the true language of passion 
differs from the cold style invented by novel- 
writers. 

The father of Vincenzo, who had in vain 
endeavoured to draw his son from his solitary 
retreat, hoping, as a vulgar mind that judged 
of others by itself might have hoped—that 
weariness would at length drive him from his 
frightful residence—on hearing of his melan- 
choly fate, died of remorse, shame, and wretch- 
edness. 

The example may serve as a warning to 
those fathers who, in the marriage of their 
children, have regard not to their happiness, 
but to their own ambition. 


WATER. 
Tuere is nothing more beautiful than water, 
Look at it when you will—in any of its thou. 
sand forms—in motion or at rest—dripping 
from the moss of a spring, or leaping in the 
thunder of a cataract— it has always the same 
wonderful, surpassing beauty. Its clear trans- 
parency, the grace of its every possible motion, 
the brilliant sheen of its foam, and its majestic 
march in the flood, are matched unitedly by 
no other element. Who has not << blessed it 
unaware ?”’ If objects that meet the eye have 
any effect upon our happiness, water is among 
the first of human blessings. It is the glad- 
dest thing underheaven. The inspired wri- 
ters use it constantly as an image for gladness, 
and “ crystal waters” is the beautiful type of 
the Apocalipse for the joy of the New Tete 
salem. I bless God for its daily usefulness ; 
but it is because it is an every-day blessing, 
that its splendour is unnoticed. Take a child 
to it, and he claps his little hands with delight; 
and present it to any one in a new form, and 
his senses are bewildered. The man of warm 
imagination, who looks for the first time on 
Niagara, feels an impulse to leap in, which 
is almost irresistible. What is it but adelirious 
fascination—the same spell which, in the 
loveliness of a woman, or the glory of a sun- 
set cloud, draws you to the one, and makes 
you long for the golden wings of the other ? 
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BOLTON 
Ar Embsay, two miles east from Skipton, in 
Craven, in the West Riding of the county of 
York. William De Meschines, and Cicily De 
Romille, his wife, founded in 1120, a monas- 
tery of canons regular of the order of St. 
Augustine, which was, about 34 years after, 
translated, by their daughter Adeliza, to 
Bolton. The remains of Bolton Abbey are 
about six miles from Skipton, upon a beauti- 
ful curvature of the wharfe, in one of the 
most romantic situations in Yorkshire. In 
the latter respect it has, perhaps, no equal 
amongst the northern houses in the kingdom. 
The principal remains of the abbey, now 
standing, are parts of the church, and the 
nave is still used as a parochial chapel. Be- 
sides the west front, the whole of the nave, 
the choir, and the north transept, are yet 
standing. The want of a tower detracts 
much from the beauty of the building, but 
instead of this appears at the west end, the 
base of another tower, begun by the last 
prior. which partly hides and partly darkens, 
the original and beautiful west front of the 
church. To compensate, however, for this 
injury,: it’ is. built of the finest masonry, 
addrned ‘with shields: and statues. The 
original west front, though darkened, is 
extremely rich. It is broken into a great 
variety of surfaces, by niches and small 
pointed arches, with columns, which origi- 
nally gave light to the west end of the church, 
by three tall and graceful lancet windows, 
The architecture of the church is of two dis- 
tinct styles, The translation from Embsay 
took place in 1154, and from many decisive 
marks in the stone-work, the canons must have 
begon with the choir; which they probably 
finished at one effort. This is proved by the 
Saxon capitals, which extend westward to the 
transept. The fine ramified east window, 
and the spacious apertures on the north and 
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south sides of the choir, afford no objections 
to this statement; as the first has evident! 
been inserted in the place of the three avowed 
headed lights which must have originally 
occupied the east end. Marks of insertion 
are evident in the masonry, as well as in the 
buttresses, which last have plainly been 
added to the Saxon wall. The revenue of 
the Abbey at the time of the dissolution was 
valued at £212. At a short distance from 
the Abbey, ix the temporary residence of the 
Duke of Devonshire, (to whom the Abbey and 
surrounding neighbourhood belongs,) which 
contains some good paintings and family por- 
traits by Vandyke, Wouverman, and others ; 
it was formerly the gate-house for the Abbey. 
Three miles above Bolton, the wharfe sud- 
denly cuntracts itself to a rocky channel, little 
more than four feet wide; and pours itself 
through the fissure, with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to its confinement. This place is 
called the strid, and here young Romille, the 
son of William Fitz Duncan, nephew to David 
King of Scotland, and Adeliza the daughter 
of William de Meschiues, the last hope of his 
family, while bounding over the chasm with 
a greyhound in his leash, the animal hung 
back and drew his unfortunate master into 
the torrent. This misfortune is said to have 
occasioned the translation of the priory from 
Embsuy to Boulton, the nearest eligible site to 
the place where it happened. 


MEDAL OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. 


Mr. Warp, of Canterbury, has favoured us 
with an inspection of his beautiful Medal of 
the exterior and interior of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. It is 64 inches in circumference. The 
obverse, a view of the exterior of the Cathe- 
dral, is bold relief; on the exergue, ‘‘ Canter- 
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bury Cathedral, with the North-Western New 
Tower.” The reverse, the magnificent Choit 
of the Cathedral; with legend, “ The Choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral :” the seats, stalls, 
pee and pavement, are executed with a 

thfulness, delicacy, and minuteness, that 
wé think cannot well be excelled. The per- 
spective also of this far-famed structure is 
well preserved. We hail with great pleasure 
such a fine specimen of British art. A series 
embracing the whole of our Cathedrals, exe- 
cuted in: thé sime superior style, would furm 
an invaluable collection. 


Pew Books. 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 
By William Hazlitt. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 

[Our next extract shall be from the paper on 
“ Fashion :” “ that ruling goddess with the 
zoneless waist” is thus described :]— 

Fashion constantly begins and ends in the 
two things it abhors most, singularity and 
vulgarity. It is the perpetual setting up and 
then disowning a certain standard of taste, 
elegance, and refinement, which has no 
other formation or authority than that it is 
the prevailing distraction of the moment ; 
which was yesterday ridiculous from its being 
new, and to-morrow will be odious from its 
being common. It is one of the most slight 
and knntgnincont of all things. It cannot be 
lasting, for it depends on the constant change 
and shifting of its own harlequin disguises ; 
it cannot be sterling, for, if it were, it could 
not depend on the breath of caprice ; it must 
be superficial, to produce its immediate effect 
on the gaping crowd ; and friveivus, to ad- 
mit of its being assumed at pleasure, by the 
numbers of those who affect, by being in the 
fashion, to be distinguished from the rest of 
the world. It is not anything in itself, nor 
the sign of anything, but the folly and vanity 
of those who rely upon it as their greatest 
ey and ornament. It takes the firmest 

ld of weak, flimsy, and narrow minds, of 
those whose emptiness conceives of nothing 
excellent but what is thought so by others, 
and whose self-conceit makes them willing 
to confine the opinion of all excellence to 
themselves, and those like them. That 
which is true or beautiful in itself, is not the 
less so for standing alone. That which is 
good for anything, is the better for being 
more widely diffused. But fashion is the 
abortive issue of vain ostentation and exclu- 
sive egotisin : it is haughty, trifling, affected, 
servile, despotic, mean, and ambitious, pre- 
cise and fantastica}, all in a breath—tied to 
no rule, and bound to conform to every whim 
of the minute. 

“ The fashion of an hour marks the wearer.” 

[There is more in the same rather biting 
stile; but as even tuo much truth may be 





told at a time, we shall pass on to the 
amusing essay “ On Nicknames,’’ merely to 
pick out an anecdote. ] Pee 

There are some droll ‘instances 6f the 
effect of proper names ‘combined ‘with cir- 
cunstances. A young student had come up 
to London from Cambridge, and went in the 
evening and planted himself in the pit of the 
playhouse. He had not been seated long, 
when in one of the front boxes near him’ he 
discovered oue of his college tutors, with 
whom he felt an immediate and strong de- 
sire to claim acquaintance, and accordingly 
he called out, in a low and respectful voice, 
‘¢ Dr. Topping !” _ The appeal was, however, 
ineffectual. He then repeated in a louder 
tone, but still in an under key, so as not to 
excite the attention of any one but his friend, 
« Dr. Topping !’—The Doctor took-no notice. 
He then grew more impatient, and repeated, 
“ Dr. Topping! Dr. Topping !” two or three 
times pretty loud, to see whether the Doctor 
did not or would not hear him. Still the 
Doctor remained immovable. The joke be- 
gan at length to get round, and one or two 
persons, as he continued his invocation of the 
Doctor’s name, joined in with him; these 
were reinforced by others calling out, “ Dr, 
Topping, Dr. Topping!” on all sides, so 
that he could no longer avoid perceiving it, 
and at length the whole pit rose and roared, 
De. Topping !”? with loud and repeated 
cries, and the Doctor was forced to retire pre- 
cipitately, frightened at the sound of his own 
name, 


[In the essay “ On Taste,’’ the following 
passage will be felt as an elegant and just 
description of true taste. ] 

Genius is the power of producing excel- 
lence: taste is the power of perceiving the 
excellence thus produced in its several sorts 
and degrees, with all their force, refinement, 
distinctions, and connections. In other words, 
taste (as it relates to the productions of art) is 
strictly the power of being properly affected 
by works of genius. It is the proportioning 
admiration to power, pleasure to beauty : it is 
entire sympathy with the finest impulses of 
the imagination, not antipathy, nut indif- 
ference to them. The eye of taste may be 
said to reflect the impressions of real genius; 
as the even mirror reflects the objects of na- 
ture in all their clearness and lustre, instead 
of distorting or diminishing them ; 

“ Or, like a gate of steel, 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” 

[Further on our critic proceeds :] 

Instead of making a disposition to find 
fault a proof of taste, I would reverse the 
rule, and estimate every one’s pretensions to 
taste by the degree of their sensibility to the 
highest and most various excellence. An 
indifference to less degrees of excellence is 
only excusable as it arises from a knowledge 
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and admiration of higher ones; and a readi- 
ness in the detection of faults should Fass for 
refinement only as it is owing to a quick sense 
and impatient love of beauties. In a word, 
fine taste consists in sympathy, not in anti- 
pathy ; and the rejecting of what is bad is 
only to be accounted a yirtue when it implies 
a preference of and attachment to what is 
tter. 

[The whole of this essay is written con 
amore, and in the author’s finest manner: 
we reluctantly refrain from extending our ex- 
tracts from it, but we are desirous that the 
Mirror should reflect the variety in a book as 
weil as its conspicuous excellencies. 

[‘‘ Conversation of Lords’’ is a paper full 
of good-humoured satire ; ez. gr. 

e prevailing cue at present is to regard 
mere authors (who are not also of gentle 
blood) as dull, illiterate, poor creatures, a sort 
of pretenders to taste and elegance, and ad- 
venturers in intellect. The true adepts in 
black letter are knights of the shire: the 
sworn patentees of Parnassus are peers of the 
realm, Not to pass for a woay? | quack, you 
must procure a diploma from the College of 
Heralds. A dandy conceals a bibliomanist : 
our belles are blue stockings. The press is 
so entirely monopolized by beauty, birth, or 
importance in the state, that an author by 
profession resigns the field to the crowd of 
well-dressed competitors, out of modesty or 
pride, is fain to keep out of sight— 

“ Or write by stealth, and blush to fiud it fame !” 
Lord Byron used to boast that he could bring 
forward a dozen young men of fashion who 
would beat all the regular authors at their 
several weapons of wit or argument; and 
though I demur to the tiuth of that asser- 
tion, yet there is no saying till the thing is 
tried. Young gentlemen make very pretty 
Sparrers, but are not the ‘“ ugliest customers ” 
when they take off the gloves. Lord Byron 
himself was in his capacity of an author an 
out-and-outer ; but then it was at the expense 
of other things, for he could not talk except 
in short. sentences and sarcastic allusions, he 
had no ready resources; all his ideas 
moulded themselves into stanzas, and all his 
ardour was carried off in rhyme. The chan- 
nel of his pen was worn deep by habit and 
power; the current of his thoughts flowed 
strong in it, and nothing remained to suppl 
the neighbouring flats and shallows of miscel- 
laneous conversatioa, but a few sprinklings 
of wit or gushes of spleen. An intense pur- 
pose concentrated, and gave a determined 
direction to his energies, that “held on their 
way, unslacked of motion.” The track of 
his genius was like a volcanic eruption, a tor- 
rent of burning lava, full of heat and splen- 
dour and headlong fury, that left all dry, 
cold, hard, and barren behind it! To say 
nothing of a host of female authors, a bright 
galaxy above our heads, there is no young 
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lady of the present day, scarce a boarding- 
school girl, that is not mistress of as many 
branches of knowledge as would set up half. 
a-dozen literary hacks. In lieu of the sam- 
pler and the plain-stitch of our grandmothers, 
they have so many hours for French, so many 
for Italian, so many for English grammar 
and composition, so many for geography and 
the use of the globes, so many for history, 
so many for botany, so many for painting, 
music, dancing, riding, &e. One almost 
wonders how so many studies are crammed 
into the twenty-four hours; or how such fair 
and delicate creatures can master them with- 
out spoiling the smoothness of their brows, 
the sweetness of their tempers, or the grace- 
ful simplicity of their manners. 
Here we must close: there are several 
teeable essays which we have not men- 
tioned, but the volume is of a size and price 
to become accessible to readers in general, 
and to them we heartily recommend it. ] 





THE PLAGUE NOT CONTAGIOUS. 
Observations on the Oriental Plague and on 
Quarantines.* 


[WE are much gratified in being enabled to 
place before our numerous readers, through 
the kindness of the talented author, the fol- 
lowing extracts from his important pamphlet, 
which is addressed to the British Association 
of Science, and written at their request. 
Mr. Bowring, in publishing these observa- 
tions, has, indeed, ‘done the state some 
service.’ If,’? says the author, “ I huve 
succeeded in awakening your attention toa 
bject of par t importance, and which 
it appears to me, cannot be allowed to rest 
in its present state of uncertainty—an uncer. 
tainty unsatisfactory to science, dishonour- 
able to inquiring philosophy, and greatly 
injurious to the commercial interests of the 
nation, I shall have done some service.” 

Mr. Bowring proposes a commission of 
inquiry “thoroughly to investigate the 
whole question, and to ascertain, by an ex- 
tended, minute, searching, and unprejudiced 
inquest where those sanatory regulations 
which are so costly, so capricious, so vexa« 
tious, and so despostic, are demanded by a 
due regard to the general health, and to the 
public interest; whether quarantines are 
really useful, or only inefficient, or whether 
they ure not pernicious; whether the conta- 
giousness of plague is of a highly perilous 
and communicable character, or whether it 
requires for its propagation conditions rarely 
combined, and such as may be provided 
against by civilization and good police ? 
And as other countries have also a deep 
concern in the solution of these interesting 
questions—as our own sanatory legislation 
could scarcely be changed unless the go- 


* By John Bowring. (Edinburgh : William Tait. 
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vernments of Europe were willing to concur 
in some general modification ; it would be 
highly desirable that the leading commercial 
powers should be invited to carry on a con- 
temporaneous, if not an united inquiry, 
which might either serve to justify the 
existing state of things, or lead to improve- 
ments friendly to economy, to trade, to know- 
ledge and, to happiness." 

I soon discovered, when pursuing my 
investigations in the Levant, that much of 
the evidence floating about in the public 
mind as to the contageousness of the plague, 
was of a very untrustworthy character,—that 
it emanated for the most part from persons 
connected with boards of health or quaran- 
tine establishments, having a pecuniary inter- 
est in the question. When I was enabled 
to trace a report to its source,—to reach the 
primary evidence of an asserted fact,—I 
generally ascertained that no small portion 
of exaggeration and misstatement had been 
added in the progress of the narration. I 
found that some of the boldest assertions of 
the contagionists were wholly groundless 
and untrue, such as that the keeping a strict 
quarantine against the plague was a security 
aguinst its intrusion. I discovered at every 
step that the contagiousness of the plague 
was always assumed, as the groundwork of 
all discussions,—end that the most extraor- 
dinary absurdities,—the most amusing inven- 
tions were resorted to, in order to account 
for its outbreak where every precaution had 
been taken to avoid contact with any human 
being,—or any supposed infected or suscep- 
tible objects. Wherever I had occasion to 
witness the introduction or progress of the 
disease—its introduction was spontaneous,— 
indigenous,—endemic,—its progress never 
traceable from patient to patient; it broke 
out in districts remote from one another, 
between which there had been no communi- 
cation, and while my own observetions sur- 
rounded me on the one hand with thousands 
and tens of thousands of cases, in which the 
most intimate intercourse with persons ill or 
dead of the plague—the dwelling in their 
houses—the wearing their garments—the 
sleeping in their beds, were not followed by 
disease in any shape, I was called on the 
other to listen to stories as evidence of the 
contagiousness of plague, so puerile, so ridi- 
culous, that nothing but oriental credulity 
could by possibility be satisfied by them. 
The facts, the multitudinous facts, the 
masses of evidence were opposed to the 
popular Levantine belief; and that belief 
soon appeared to me to rest for the most 
part on stories or theories, of whose cha- 
racter I will enable you to judge. 

The plague breaks out in a house—the 
strictest quarantine has been kept—inven- 
tion is immediately on the rack to discover 
how the disease has penetrated. In cases 
reported to me at Alexandria and Cuiro, 


where it was not pretended that the door 
had been entered, or any communication 
taken place with the town, the entrance of 
the plague was thus accounted for. First, 
in an instance were a very timid person, an 
alarmed contagionist, who was attacked and 
died of the plague, had shut himself up in 
his chamber ; it was found that his son had, 
for his amusement, let up a kite from the 
roof of the house, and it was supposed that 
the kite-string had been touched by a bird, 
which bird was imagined to come from the 
infected quarter of the city; the plague 
entered the house down the string of the 
kite, and the son’s father became the victim. 
In another case, where the plague penetrated 
a house kept in the strictest quarantine, a 
cat had been seen to spring into a basket of 
clothes returning from the wash-house, and 
thence to leap into the window of the house 
in question. It was said the clothes be- 
longed to some family which had probably 
had the plague ; but, at all events, the cat 
was the only intruder who had violated the 
cordon, and was therefore the introducer of 
the disease. In a third instance, an Arab 
girl had hung a shirt out of a window to 
dry; the plague attacked the house, and I 
was told there could be no doubt that some- 
body in passing the street had touched the 
shirt, and wus thus the cause of the intro- 
duction of the malady. Often have I heard 
its introduction attributed to stray dogs, cats, 
rats, and even flies. And then comes a 
natural question,—if the plague be thus in- 
troducable, what quarantine regulations can 
guard against it? Must they not be utterly 
unavailing against so insidious, so omnipre- 
sent an enemy? I cannot avoid mentioning 
here, that M. Estienne, a late writer on 
plague, attributes its introduction into Leg- 

orn to a mummy, which, after twenty cen- 
turies of interment, was unrolled in that 
place. [Peste, N.2.] He also states, that 
cases have occurred, in which after opening 
a bale of cotton, the porter has fallen down 
instantaneously dead. 

I know an instance in which an English 
physician was d with dismissal from 
the charge of a public hospital, if he gave 
currency to opinions formed after long and 
laborious investigation of the causes and 
character of the plague; those opinions 
being unfriendly to the system of quaran- 
tines ; and though no class of men are called 
upon to exercise, or do, in fact, exercise, a 
nobler self-devotion than do many of the 
medical men of the East, yet it is not less 
the fact, that the state of opinion is a great 
impediment to the diffusion of more enlight- 
ened views. 

Ere long, a very distinguished physician, 
Clot Bey, who is at the head of the medical 
a in Egypt; a man whose services 
to knowledge and to humanity in that conn- 
try, outstrip all meed of praise; and who 
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has treated thousands of cases of plague, 
will publish his observations on the subject. 
J found his opinions wholly opposed to thoxe 
of the contagionists. He assured me,-that 
in. the innumerable facts, of which he had 
cognizance, he had found irresistible evi- 
dence: against the prevalent opinion as to 
the contagious character of. this disease ; 
that, removed from the regions of malaria or 
minsmata, he had never known the plague 
to be communicated by contact ; that all his 
attempts to communicate the disense had 
failed; that. he had twice inuculated him- 
self from the pus and the blood of plague 
patients without receiving the disorder ; 
thet the experiments made of wearing the 
clothes of oe who had died of the plague 
had shown the difficulty if not the impossi- 
bility of communicating the disease; that 
he deemed lazzarettos and quarantines not 
only useless but pernicious. 

The supporters of the contagion doctrines, 
and of the utility of quarantines, have, at 
starting, to grapple with one astounding 
fact,—namely, that among the Mahomedan 
populajion of the East—with the very 
rarest exceptions, and if there be such ex- 
ceptions, they may. be invariably traced to 
intercourse with, and respect for, the opi- 
nions of Kuropeans—that among the Mus- 
sulman population —among whom the plague 
commits its greatest. ravages—who see it— 
who treat it perpetually—nobudy believes in 
its contagious character. And, indeed, de- 
penne would be the consequences if the 
eur of contagion entered into the minds of 
the Moslems. Sixty thousand families were 
visited by plague in Egypt in 1835, there 
was scarcely un instance of 4 patient being 
neglected or abandoned by his friends and 
relatives. No dread of infection interfered 
between the kindness and charities—the 
attentions und hospitulities—of neighbour 
to neighbour, of wife to husband, of mother 
to child, of sister to brother, of sons to 
parents, of priests to worshippers, of man 
to man. But among Christian Levantines, 
instances of human desertinn frequently 
occur; among them the alarm for their 
own safety often leads to a coward cruelty, 
which stands out in sad contrast to Maho- 
medan devotion. To account for the con- 
duct of the Mussulmans, the theory of the 
contugionists is this; . that: the belief in 
fatalism, the doctrines: of irrevocable. des- 
tiny, are the causes which induce the Maho- 
medun population to expose themselves un- 
hesitatingly to the perils ofthe plague. But 
I-could never discover that the doctrines of 
fatalism led them to subject themselves un- 
necessarily to other diseases and dangers. 
I never observed them wanting in prudence 
to avert, or sagacity to avoid, the ordinary 
perils of life. 

(To be continued.) 


Biography. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(Concluded from page 349.) 
At Paris, Mozart a man, was very different 
from the little lively Wolfgang—he lodged 
with his mother at the inn Quatre-Fils-Ay- 
mon, Gros Chenet-street ; he thought himself 
lucky -when he could get’ a dinner at the 
dancer Noverre’s, and in the possession of 
one solitary pupil. The following. extracts 
from a letter written by the father will show 
that things were far from going to his liking: 
“If you will but think seriously of what I 
have done for you two children from the most 
tender age upwards, you: must acknowledge 
that I have ever been a mun of courage and 
resolution. To this day we have been neither 
lucky nor unlucky; thanks to God, our con- 
dition has been middling. We have tried 
every thing to make you happy, and that 
through your own exertions; but fate has 
otherwise decreed. As for me, I confess 
myself greatly disappointed at the bad success 
of your last step. You see then, as clear as 
the sun, that the fate of your aged .and. cer- 
tainly good parents, as well as that of your 
sister, who loves you with all her. soul, is in 
your hands From the moment of your birth, 
and, I muy say, before, I have certainly ren- 
dered my life very bitter to provide for you, 
my mother, and seven children, that I have 
had from my two marriages. If you will 
just reckon a little, how many. lying-ins, 
ow many deaths, and illnesses, how many 
expenses of all kinds 1 have had to meet, you 
will see that 1 have not devoted a farthing to 
my own gratification. .... All my. leisure 
hours I have devoted to you two, in the hopes 
that you might provide for yourselves some 
day, and make my old age at least . pleasant, 
and also that I might think of my salvation. 
But God has not willed that it should be so. 
Here must I begin again a laborious work, 
and give lessons which are but indifferently 
paid. My dear Wolfgang, I have not the 
least anxiety on your score, nor do I doubt 
your filial love. You are posgessed of a good 
heart, a strong mind,” &e. 

But it was all unavailing— Mozart’s courage 
forsook him moie and more, He. wrote a 
5 sa for the sacred concert on Gvod 

tiday, and several other pieces; but from 
the contempt in which he held the French 
taste for music, he injured his style, and 
strove to speak.a language sufficiently vulgar 
to be understood. | Speaking of his symphony, 
Mozart said: < I hope these donkeys will st 
last find something to please them ; . 1 have 
not failed to introduce the brilliant scrapin; 
of the fiddle at the beginning. It is enoug! 
to make one laugh for. ever !” 

He had now devoted the best part of ten 
years in end ing to eclipse the “ little 





pianist,” and had ‘at length succeeded. in 
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making his head throw his hands into obli- 
vion. Under these circumstances, he re-ap- 

ared at Vienna, called thither by the arch- 

ishop of Saltzburg. This imperial prelate 
was determined to treat Mozart with all the 
distinction becoming so great a man, and 
whose rise was, in a considerable degree, 
owing to himself; the composer was there- 
fore honoured with an apartment in the epis- 
copal palace, and lived . . . . but we will let 
Mozart speak for himself: “ I have,” says 
he, writing to his father, “ a pretty room in 
his highness’s palace. At half-past eleven 
in the motniug we sit down to dinner; unfor- 
tunately rather too early for me to eujoy it. 
At this table Iam honoured with the com- 
pany of the two valets, the butler, the two 
cooks, and the under steward. During this 
repast, coarse and vulgar jokes are exchanged ; 
but little is said to me, as I never say a word. 
When I am obliged to speak, 1 do it with an 
air of seriousness, and as soon as the meal is 
over, I leave the room.” This letter was 
written in the bitterness of his spirit, but he 
had no reason to complain, whilst he was 
dining in the kitchen of the archbishop at 
Vienna, Rousseau. at Paris, was sent to the 
pantry to get his meals. 

After many efforts, he at length managed 
to'escape frum this degrading situation, and 
now lived in the society of Gluck and Haydn, 

tronized téo by the Esterhazys, the Galitz- 
ins and the archduke Maximilian. From the 
comparatively easy and happy style in which 
he now lived, and also somewhat influenced 
by his celebrated companivus’ society, Mozart, 
too, like Raphael, adupted altogether a new 
manuer. His music became more expres- 
sive, more varied, more philosophical. The 
“ Nozze di Figaro,’’ the “ Zauberflote,’’ the 
“ Clemency of Titus,’ and others, followed 
each other in rapid succession, constituting 
a mass of oratorios, symphonies, sonatas, 
musses, &c., such as never before were pro- 
duced by one man. At this period, a strange 
scene might have been witnessed at one of 
the gates of Vienna; there Haydn, Gluck, 
and Mozart, repaired to play at ninepins—as 
they played they hummed tunes, and when 
sufficiently tired, they severally repaired home 
to put down on paper the tunes that had 
thus been suggested to their minds. 

Mozart now, you would believe, was doing 
well; but, alas! all is not gold that glitters. 
The composer was about to set out on a jour- 
ney to visit his aged father at Saltzburg, 
when he.was unexpectedly arrested for thirty 
florins. Mozart did not possess thirty florins, 
He immediately set to work and engaged in 
& piece that occupied him morning and night. 
It was dot, however, to satisfy his own credi- 
tor that he was writing, it was to meet the 
demands of his friend, Haydn’s, who lay ill 
in bed. ‘This work, a duet, is a very master- 
Fiece, and has ever been incorporated with 


Haydn’s works—Mozart always declined to 
acknowledge it as his own. 

He then composed Don Juan—but genius 
has its limits, and this work exhausted the 
powers of Mozart. From the day of its com- 
= he grew dull, and every day ndde to 

ia gloom; his approaching end now formed 
the geueral topic of his conversation—he no 
longer possessed energy, but to write a few 
straggling pieces, and they are indeed the 
very essence of all that is sublime. They 
suggest to the mind the last throes of an 
expiring taper. His end, however, was now 
drawing nigh. A few days before the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Leopold, an unknown 
person presented to Mozart a letter without 
signature, inquiring whether he would com- 
pose a reguiem, what would be his charge, 
and when he judged he could get it done. 
Mozart, who never undertook anything with- 
out first consulting his wife, showed her this 
extraordinary letter and expressed his desire 
to attempt that solemn style of composition. 
Mozart fixed his price, and a few days after, 
the messenger returned with the money, 
signifying that he would come at the stipu- 
lated time for the requiem. In the mean- 
time Mozart was ordered to Prague, to pre- 
pare some music for the coronation festivities 
—he was about tu yet into the coach that 
was to convey him with his wife, when the 
unknown again presented himself and applied 
for the requiem. Mozart excused himself, 
representing the urgency of the present case 
—he, however, laboured at it during the whole 
journey, and eighteen days after his arrival 
completed it. 5a his return he suddenly fell 
ill, and several times exclaimed, with tears in 
his eyes, that he had been poisoned. He 
still continued, nevertheless, making improve- 
ments and alterations in the reguiem, sayi 
that it would do for his own funeral. The 
emotion, however, it awakened in his mind, 
was sv powerful and depressing, that his 
friends were obliged to remove the paper from 
him. On the day of his death, he asked again 
for it, suggested alterations, and at length ex. 
pired, swelling out his cheeks to show the 
place where the horns were to be introduced. 

Thus died this seraphic composer—a man 
whose enchanting music cannot but awaken 
the tenderest sympathies in the most har- 
dened heart. In oue who could produce such 
heavenly strains, kindness and harmony are 
to be expected, and they were found—his 
temper was of a mildness such as rately chae 
ractizes mortal, and his soul was ever overe 
flowing with the milk of kindness. And yet 
this amiable, 1 had almost said heavenly 
man, was allowed tu be buried in the come 
mon burial-ground ; and when, in }808, the 
propriety had been suggested of a more 
honourable resting-place, it was impossible to 
distinguish his remains from the other bodies 


around him, H. M. 
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Aseful Domestic Bints. 


How to Cure Hung Beef. 
Huna-seer has long been a favourite relish, 
and often fetches an extravagant price in the 
shops, even when not of good quality. The 
most usual mode of curing it is this— 

A fine buttock of beef is divided into three 
or four parts, of the most pleasing form to 
the eye, and the pieces are hung up in a 
cellar until they have assumed a black and 
stale appearance, but without taint. They 
are then in succession well washed and basted 
with a pound of course brown suyar dissolved 
in a pint and a half of lukewarm water. 
Meanwhile, a pound of well-dried bay-salt is 
mixed with half-a-pound of saltpeter, and 
three large table-spoonfuls of coarse brown 
sugar; and this mixture is well-rubbed into 
every part of the beef, after it has received its 
saccharine application. The pieces are now 
covered with a good quantity of common salt, 
in a pan where they can lie very closely toge- 
ther, so that the salt may readily dissolve. 
Here they remain untouched during a week, 
at the expiration of which, period, they are 
turned in the brine every other day, during a 
fortnight longer. Being then taken out, they 
are hung during three weeks at least, in a 
moderately warm place. When a piece is 
wanted, it must be boiled gently until it is 
tender, in bay-salt and water. It will keep, 
after being boiled, at least three months, and 
is better after it has been kept a fortnight or 
more than when first cooked. 

There is another process by which hung 
beef is made, far preferable, in my humble 
judgment, to the one I have described, though 
this may be contested by others of different 
taste. As there is a decided difference in the 
flavour of each. persons so disposed might 
easily cure a portion according to each sepa- 
rate process. 

A fine thick flank of beef weighing twenty 
pounds is divided into two equal parts; or a 
buttock of beef weighing from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds is cut into three parts. Ribs 
of beef may also be used: the meat being 
carefully removed from the bones and tied 
into rolls weighing about ten pounds each, 
and a foot long. But in this case, the rolls 
are not made until the pickle has first been 
thoroughly rubbed into the pieces of meat 
that are to form them. Before the beef is 
pickled, it must be hung in a cellar until it is 
very tender. For every ten pounds of the 
general weight of the beef, weigh out sepa- 
rately a quarter of a pound of bay-salt, two 
ounces of salt-peter, two ounces of sal pru- 
nella, two ounces of juniper berries, and half 
a pound of coarse brown sugar; or to speak 
more accurately, if the beef weigh thirty 
pounds, then weigh out three quarters of a 
pound of day-salt, six ounces of saltpeter, six 
ounces of sal prunella, six ounces of juniper 


berries, and a pound and a half of brown 


sugar. 

Put the bay-salt into a mortar and pound 
it very fine, then add the saltpetre, and the 
sal prunella. Beat these to a very fine 
powder, and let the three be intimately mixed. 
Now put in the juniper berries, which must 
be well rubbed, beaten, and combined with 
the other ingredients. This being done, mix 
in the brown sugar with the hand, so as to 
biend the whole. Put the beef into a salting- 
pan, and rub it thoroughly and during a con- 
siderable time with this pickle. Rub and 
baste it with the brine every day during a 
fortnight, turning it each time. Then take 
it out, and having wiped it dry with a coarse 
cloth, suspend it from the kitchen ceiling for 
about a month, or until it is perfectly dry. 
Boil it, as you want it, in bay-salt and water, 
and it will keep as long as that made by the 
other process. It is also very good broiled in 
slices ; but previously to its being put on the 
gridiron, it must be dipped for an instant in 
boiling water, which will enhance its good- 
ness and flavour. If very sult, the slices may 
remain in the water about a minute.— Daga- 
zine of Domestic Eeonomy. 


Cement for Mending Broken Vessels. 

To half a pint of milk put an equal 
quantity of vinegar, in order to curdle 
it; separate the curd from the whey, and 
mix the whey with the whites of four 
or five eggs, beating the whole well toge- 
ther; when it is mixed, add a little quick 
lime through a sieve, until it has acquired the 
consistence of paste. With this cement, 
broken ag anv) of all kinds may be 
repaired. It dries quickly, and equally resists 
Teac of fire pe vole, _— 


Receipt for Fastening Leather upon Metal. 

A. M. Fuchs, of Bairére, says, that in order 
to make leather adhere closely to metal, he 
uses the following method. e leather is 
steeped in an infusion of gall nuts; a layer 
of hot glue is spread upon the metal, and the 
leather forcibly applied to it on the fleshy 
side. It must be suffered to dry under the 
same pressure. By these means the adhesion 
of the leather will resist moisture, and may 
be torn sooner than be separated from the 
metal. 





Planners and Customs. 


CHARACTER AND HABITS OF THE VENE- 
ZUELANS* 

Noruine could be simpler than the houses 

of the natives who lived in the wild and 

woody districts. The materials for building 

are all obtained from the forest, and every 

man builds his own house. The framework, 


® Reminiscences of South Ameiica, By John 
Hawkshaw. (Jackson and Walford.) 
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or skeleton, is formed of poles, cut close at 
hand ; these are let into the ground by sink- 
ing round holes, which are afterwards rammed 
in. Still smaller poles are lashed across the 
top of these for rafters. Wild cane, or the 
bamboo, split into shreds, is then tied trans- 
versely across the rafters, and the whole is 
thatched with the leaves of the fan palm. 
The sides of the building are then closed in 
by tying similar shreds of bamboo, or wild 
cane, across from pole to pole, so as to form a 
sort of basket-work ; afterwards it is either 
plastered over on the outside, with a mixture 
of earth, clay, and grass, or, if intended to be 
more permanent, it is lined within, as well as 
covered without, with the lattice-work and 
plastering: or it is boarded with narrow 
plank, formed by splitting the rind of the 
cabbage palm. Ifit be a place intended only 
for temporary purposes, then the walls, as well 
as the roof, are merely thatched with palm 
leaves, or a species of rush. One or two 
low rough seats, or stools, a coatse earthen 
jat or two, a number of tortumas (calabashes) 
in the shape of basins and bottles, made from 
akind of yourd which grows in the forest, 
nearly complete the furniture of these domi- 
ciles. A small cotton hammock or two are 
suspended across the room, and serve as sofa, 
settee, and couch ; two or three long knives 
are stuck about the wall, an axe and a ma- 
chette laid on the floor, and perhaps an ugly, 
coarse, Birmingham musket, reared in one 
corner. For cooking purposes, a fire is made 
upon the ground, under a small shed, erected 
at.a little distance. And it is under this shed 
that the females of the family spend a con- 
siderable part of the day, squatted on the 
ground, apparently doing nothing, or perhaps 
pounding the root of the in a wood 
mortar, with a wooden pestle, to extract from 
it, by frequent washing, its poisonous quali- 
ties before making it into bread. 

In large towns the cottages are some- 
what better, as it regard externals; squarer, 
more regular in shape, better plastered and 
whitewashed, but the furnishing is not very 
superior; some of the tortumas may have 
given place to coarse earthenware, which, 

owever, is no great improvement, for the 
earthenware is generally unglazed, and of the 
Coarsest kind.” 


Che Paturalist. 








‘ THE KAOP GNU. 

Tis is a very remarkable variety of antelope. 
It is about the size of a galloway ; of a brown 
colour, with dark streaks over the body. The 
withers rise much higher than those of any 
horse, but the shape of the neck and body is 
somewhat equine. It has a long black mane 
above and below the neck, and a switch tail 
of the same hue. The horns are like those 
of the buffalo, but much smaller, and lie 


feralis ; 


across the top of the forehead, then curve 
outward and upwards. 

The kaop is not found in this district in 
herds; they are oftenest found singly, or at 
most two or three together. It is a bold and 
resolute animal, and it is very dangerous 
when wounded, hence its name of “ Master.” 
—Alexander’s Expedition of Di "Ye 





DIFFERENCE IN ELEPHANTS OF CEYLON 
AND SOUTH AFRICA. 

Many of my readers are aware that in Ceylon, 
where there is plenty of water and grass, most 
of the elephants are tuskless; whereas in 
South Africa, where many of the rivers are 
periodical, and water and grass are often 
scarce, almost all the elephants are provided 
with tusks for defence against the rhinoceros, 
to obtain water in the manner just described 
by Aramap, and to dig up the mimosas, to 
eat the sweet and nutricious roots.—J6. 





TREES, AND FLOWERS, APPROPRIATED TO 
PLACES OF INTERMENT. 

AT all periods, amongst every nution, flowers 
and certain trees seem to have been conxe- 
crated to the dead. The Romans planted 
the wild vine and box around their tombs. 
The wealthy assigned a beanteous garden to 
their departed favourites, as in the instances 
of Augustus and Mecenas. Not only did they 
suspend garlands over their tombs, but scat- 
tered flowers around them. The same cus- 
tom prevailed among the Greciane, who 
considered all _— und white flowers ac- 
ceptable to the dead. The Thessalians 
strewed the grave of Achilles with the im- 
mortal amaranth and lilies. Electra com- 
plains that the tomb of Agamemnon received 
no myrtle boughs; in short, instances of 
this practice are everywhere to be found. 
Amongst the Chinese, to the present day, 
the cypress and the fir shade their cemete- 
ries ; the former tree, an attribute of Pluto, 
was ever considered funereal, hence called 
and the feralia were festivals in 
honour of the dead, observed by the Romans. 
Varro pretends that the cypress was called 
funereal from funus, as it emitted an anti- 
septic aroma. Pliny and others affirm that 
it typified the dead, from its never shooting 
out fresh sprouts when the trunk was cut 
down. Atany rate, to this hour it is planted 
in burying-grounds in every civilized country. 
— Curiosities of Medical Experience. 


CAUSE OF THE ABOLITION OF THE 
MEETINGS OF THE DRUIDS. 
Tue cause which led to the law to prevent 
the meetings of the Druids, was the insur- 
rection of Glyndwr, (the magician Glen- 
dower) against Henry IV. On every festive 
meeting, the descendants of the bards never 
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omitted to remind their countrymen of the 
freedom enjoyed by their ancestors; and it 
is indeed very natural to suppose, that when 
Glyndwr took up arms, they exerted their 
se to the utmost, in exciting their 

earers to join him, in his attempt to liberate 


themselves and country. The law foiled; 


the Roman tyrants decreed the abolition of ° 


Druidism, but their power failed, for it was 
only subdued by Christianity: the English 
Justinian, Edward the Ist, desired to extermi- 
nate the bards, yet the murderer of Liywelyn 
and Wallace also failed: the bards still exist. 
Irish historians, and their copyists, assert 
the superiority of the Irish bards; but where 
arethey? Itis easy to maintain the value 
of a thing which, owing to its being extinct, 
cannot be tested by comparison. ‘The Ger- 
man Minnesdnger is heard no more in his 
father land. at relative of the bards, the 
gentle Breton minstrel, no longer charms 
the dumes and chevaliers with his sweet lays : 
and his pupil, the gay Troubadour, has 
ceased his roundelay in that land. of licen- 
tious love, sunny Provence, Yet the, to the 
world unknown, because: libelled, bard still 
lives, among his own mountains, to.tune the 
melodies, which he composed before the 
stianger had invaded his island home. 

eke IOAN.® 

® Will. *toaw” be kind enough to refer to the 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” on the wrapper to 
Part 212 of the Mirror ? 


Che Gatherer. 


‘The process.of tickling to death, of which 
we have before had an instance, been 
recently renewed at Brignolles, in the Var, 
where a man named Reboul, applied it to his 
second. wile. It that after seizi 
her: with one hapd, he with the other tickle 
her violeatly at the bottom of the feet, and on 
the knees:and ribs, until he threw her into a 
high state of irritation, and then held her 
with her head: downwards and her feet in the 
ait, with the intent of ucing a congestion 
of the. brain.. This he has done several times, 
but: upen the last occasion she was suved by 
the coming. in-of her neighbours, who were 
a » by. her- cries. _Reboul was taken 
into custody, and it is suspected that he got 
rid ofchis first.wife by this means, as he had 
previous to this attempt told his present wife 
that hé knew how to dispose of any person 
without compromising himself.— Galignani’s 

An Italian bishop, who had. struggled 
th - great difficulties. without repining, 
and who had met with much opposition in 





the discharge of his episcopal functions, with-. 
out betraying the least impatience, was axked 
by an intimate acquaintance, who highly 
admired his virtues, to inform him ‘by‘what ' 
means he attained so high a degrée of . 
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ness, as that of being always easy. “ The 
means by which I attain this happiness,” 
replied the prelate, “ consists in bein \° 
tent with the situation in which I am Placed : 
and, first of all, L look up to heaven, and re.” 
member that my principal business here is” 
to get there; I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how small a space I | 
shall occupy when I come to be interred; I , 
then look abroad into the world, and observe 
that :here are multitudes less happy than 
myself. Thus I learn whete true happiness © 
is placed; where all our cares must end, and 
that I have no cause either to repine or com- 
plain”’ ~ac | 
Statistics of the. Political Press.—It , 
appears by the late official retarn,. that the 
average sale of the Loudon Morning papers, 
during the month of September, amounted to 
. $02,000. OF the London Evening papers, 
for the same period, 334,000: about 100,000 . 
less than the circulation of the Times alone. 


Of the Weekly papers, 707,000.' Total of 


the stam Political papers, circula- 
ted in. September last, 1,995,000, exclusive of 


the provincial papers, True iudeed it is, as . 
the Times journal remarks, “ What a curious 
and iystructive essay on the workings-of the , 
human ‘mind, in all its evolutions, might ‘be 
written from the materials sifu = the . 
list from which the above. results.-have besn.. 
collected.” ot i alae! 
A short time since, asssome workmen were 
employed in repairing the interior of (Mogan 
church, they discovered a piece of sculpture, 
representing.an abbot, abbess, aod two nuns, 
habited. in. the vestments of. their :partiewlur 
orders: they are kneeling: before an altar 
covered with drapery, and on which a book 


lies -. The figures ace formed, 
and their vestments, with ay sone of the 
altar, and. the book, are eeulptured in the most 
chaste and elegant manner, showing the -pi 
fection. to which the art of the ss ow Rea 
been brought at the early period of their 
execution ; as. they were duubtless placed in 
their present position when the church was 
built. W. G. C. 
A Father’s' Wish.—May you continue 
long with. me, my children, in’ all godliness 


and virtue, and be as.innocent iu lives, 
as the flowers which shail blow over you when ° 
dead ! Cc. 8. 





NOTICE. 
We beg to state, in answer to numcrous iaguirics, 
that Drawiags of Modern Public Buildings and Im- 
P ta (more parti ly in. provincial towns) 
are acceptable: they will be czrefully preserved aad 
returned, if required. : ' 
LONDON: Printed and published por oy 
143, Strand, ‘(near Somerset: House): “gold. by 
all Bookseliers and Newsmen.—In PARIS, bye all 
the Buoksellers.—in. FRANCFURT, CHARLES 
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